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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  under- 
stand, to  utilize  and  eventually  to 
contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of  Uni- 
versity Studies  will  give  you  access  to 
major  texts  and  ideas  of  your  civiliza- 
tion from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present,  and  will  help  you  to  describe 
your  world  in  words. 


These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 

As  Dean  of  the  College  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Attila  Klein 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and  Associate  Professor  of 

Biology 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

You  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
at  the  end  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  12  to  41  of  this  booklet.  We 
also  wish  you  to  understand  the 
procedures  for  enrollment  in  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities.  What  follows  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  intent  and  struc- 


ture of  the  program,  some  indication 
of  the  relationship  of  University  Stu- 
dies in  the  Humanities  and  Freshman 
Writing  at  Brandeis,  and  also  the 
rules  and  procedures  which  you  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  when  enrolling 
in  our  University  Studies  program. 
(These  rules  are  to  be  found  on  page  8 
of  this  brochure  in  the  section 
entitled  Procedures  for  Enrollment.) 


Background  and 

Intent  of  the 

University  Studies 

Program 

in  the  School  of 

the  Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  Departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature,  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  Philo- 
sophy and  the  History  of  Ideas,  and 
Romance  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. Each  of  these  departments  has 
its  own  character  and  interests;  but 
all  share  a  fundamental  concern  for 
the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the 
meaning,  present  the  beauty,  and 
make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of 
the  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  humankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 


all  persons  entering  the  University, 
in  their  freshman  year.  This  program 
is  designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 
the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  Western  civilization, 
in  large  part  with  senior  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  the  Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen  your 
understanding  of  diverse  areas  of 
academic  endeavor,  and  prepare  you 
for  more  advanced  study.  The  study 
of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not  only 
as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but  also 
as  inseparable  from  the  study  of  all 
intellectual  achievements  and  their 
consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of 
their  primary  areas  of  interest  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  match  your  inter- 
ests with  those  of  your  teacher. 


The  Structure 
and  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2).  When 
you  study  the  course  descriptions 
that  follow,  you  will  see  that  in  1982- 
83  twenty-one  courses  are  offered  in 
Step  1  (in  the  fall)  and  seventeen 
courses  in  Step  2  (in  the  spring). 

Although  these  courses  have  differ- 
ent titles  and  widely  varying  con- 
cerns, a  basic  assumption  of  all  the 
courses  is  that  literature  reflects  the 
world-view  of  the  culture  in  which  it 
originates  and  reveals  a  specific 
understanding  of  the  nature  and 
value  of  life  within  that  culture,  and 
also  in  the  successor  cultures  which 
include  it  as  part  of  their  inheritance. 
Further,  the  relationships  among  the 
various  cultures  to  be  studied,  and 
the  interweaving  of  the  views  that 
they  present,  are  formative  elements 
of  the  Western  tradition.  Within  a 
framework  of  common  texts  and  pur- 
poses some  courses  are  designed  to 
consider  a  series  of  general  issues. 


while  others  focus  on  specific 
problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  several  departments  in  the  School 
of  the  Humanities.  Each  step  of  the 
program  has  two  Common  Texts: 
Genesis-Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad  for 
Step  1  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
and  Shakespeare's  King  Lear  for  Step 
2.  While  many  of  the  readings  are,  as 
we  have  said,  similar  among  the 
courses,  you  will  note,  as  you  study 
the  course  descriptions,  that  varia- 
tions occur  in  accord  with  the  indi- 
vidually conceived  theme  of  each 
course,  the  manner  in  which  the 
diverse  texts  lend  themselves  to 
inter-textual  comparison,  and  the 
scholarly  interests  of  the  faculty 
members  involved.  Thus,  all  of  us  in 
the  program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by  com- 
mon concerns  and  central  materials, 
but  marked  also  by  a  significant 
diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  through  one  of  the  Human- 
ities Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 
consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of  Bran- 
deis' writing  program.  It  adds  to  the 
Brandeis  curriculum  two  semesters  of 
directed  writing  and  supplements  the 


Freshman  Writing  Seminars.  In  the 
University  Studies  courses  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities  students 
will  write  papers  directly  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course: 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction,  and 
good  models.  Students  learn  to  edit 
and  rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that 
of  others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 


Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may  pro- 
vide subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 
Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 
Scores: 
1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 
English  Composition  Requirement 
upon  arrival,  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  will  con- 
stitute their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 
2. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  in  the  fall 
semester,  and  who  may  enroll  simul- 
taneously in  a  course  in  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  in  the 
spring  semester  and  who  will  be  so 
informed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Freshman  Writing  Program.  Such  stu- 
dents may  apply  to  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminars  (described  below). 
4. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  non-credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appro- 
priate course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 


The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
will  incorporate  both  the  subject 
matter  and  obligations  of  University 
Studies-HumaniCies  and  the  subject 
matter  and  obligations  of  the  Fresh- 
man Writing  Seminars  into  a  single 
course  meeting  four  times  a  week. 
The  course  will  meet  three  times  as 
University  Studies-Humanities  and 
once  each  week  with  a  different 
instructor  as  a  Freshman  Writing 
Seminar.  The  writing  obligations  in 
the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar  will 
include  three  papers  and  two  exami- 
nations in  the  Humanities  compo- 
nent and  a  set  of  approximately  six 
papers  and  exercises  in  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar  component.  This 
course  bears  the  same  amount  of 
credit  as  a  single  semester  of  Univer- 
sity Studies-Humanities.  In  addition 
it  satisfies  the  freshman  obligation  to 
Freshman  Writing.  One  grade  will  be 
given. 

Students  required  to  take  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  in  the  spring  may 
apply  to  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminars  by  selecting  UHUMl  15a 
(Klein),  UHUMI  25a  (Schenker)  and 
UHUMl  36a  or  UHUM2  49b  (Fisher). 
If  there  are  more  applicants  than 
places,  final  placement  will  be  made 
by  lottery  from  the  pool  of  applicants. 
Students  whose  schedules  include 
extensive  laboratory  obligations  in 
the  sciences  or  in  foreign  languages 
may  find  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminars  inappropriate  for  reason  of 
time. 

The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing  require- 
ment only  to  members  of  the  class  of 
1986  who  receive  permission  to  defer 
their  Freshman  Writing  Seminar 
obligations  to  the  spring. 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


All  students  in  the  program  are 
invited  to  make  use  of  the  supple- 
mentary writing  and  study  resources 
which  are  an  important  part  of  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  the  Humanities. 
Writing  resource  people  will  be 
available  every  day  of  the  week  to 
augment  the  resources  of  individual 
classes  in  the  area  of  writing  and 


study  assistance.  They  are  especially 
qualified  to  help  students  orient 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  univer- 
sity level  courses.  In  particular  they 
will  assist  students  in  learning  to 
prepare  for  examinations,  to  write 
papers,  and  to  organize  course  mate- 
rials. Utilization  of  these  resources  is 
highly  encouraged. 


Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


During  Orientation  Week  (August  30 
-September  3)  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  faculty 
members  in  the  program  on  August 
30  and  31.  On  Wednesday,  September 
1,  all  students  are  required  to  submit 
a  card  indicating  three  choices  of 
courses  in  order  of  preference  and  on 
Thursday,  September  2,  placement 
results  will  be  posted  in  advance  of 
other  sectioning  activities.  We  will 
try  to  place  you  in  your  first  choice 
course.  However,  we  feel  that  it  is 
also  desirable  to  keep  classes  as  small 
as  possible,  so  some  persons  may  as  a 
result  be  placed  in  their  second  or 
even  third  choice  courses.  Step  1 
should  be  completed  before  Step  2. 
(You  will  note  that  most  courses  have 
a  class  size  of  about  thirty-five;  but 


six  of  the  courses  will  have  a  larger 
number  of  students.  In  making  your 
choice,  you  may  wish  to  consider 
both  the  nature  of  the  readings  and 
the  size  of  the  class.)  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  after  initial  place- 
ment, no  student  can  change  place- 
ment except  by  permission  of  the 
Coordinator  of  University  Studies  in 
the  School  of  the  Humanities  (Philip 
Fisher,  Rabb  248). 


Summer 
Preparation 


We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 
look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In  addi- 
tion we  encourage  you  to  begin  read- 
ing Genesis-Exodus  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Iliad  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  you  will  have  a  head 
start  with  the  Common  Texts  for  the 
fall. 


The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 


Calendar 


Fall  Term  1982-83 


August  30,  Monday 


From  1:00  to  5:00  pm  faculty  members 
in  the  program  will  be  available  to  help 
students  make  their  course  selections 
in  the  program. 


August  31,  Tuesday 


Consultation  coordinated  through  the 
University  Studies  office,  Rabb  247,  with 
faculty  members  staffing  the  program  to 
assist  students  in  choosing  their 
courses  continues  all 
day. 


September  1,  Wednesday 


Students  are  required  to  submit  their 
course  enrollment  cards  indicating  on 
the  back  three  choices  in  order  of  pref- 
erence to  the  office  of  Uni\'ersit>^  Stu- 
dies, Rabb  247,  between  8:00  am  and 
2:00  pm. 


September  2,  Thursday 


Placement  results  will  be  posted  no 
later  than  noon,  in  advance  of  participa- 
tion in  any  other  sectioning 
activities. 


September  3,  Friday- 
September  13,  Monday 


All  late  registration  and  requests  for 
adjustments  in  placements  must  be 
made  in  the  University  Studies- 
Humanities  office,  Rabb  247  (not  in 
the  Registrar's  Office).  September  13 
is  the  last  day  for  filing  course  enrol- 
lment cards  without  late  fee. 


December  6  and  7 
Monday  and  Tuesday 


Preregistration  for  spring  courses  in 
University  Studies  office,  Rabb  247. 
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All  courses  will  enroll 
35  students, 
except  as  indicated 


tThis  course  is  con- 
ducted as  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  and 
will  receive  30  students 
according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page  7. 

tjEnroUment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition  15 
students  may  enroll  in 
this  course  as  a  Human- 
ities Writing  Seminar 
according  to  the  rules 
specified  on  page  7. 

This  course  will  enroll 
70  students 

**Note  that  this  is  a 
spring  semester  course. 


UHUMl  13bR 
Cornerstones  of  the 
West 

Patricia  Johnston, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUMl  15a 
Blood  Cultures 


Karen  Klein, 
English  t 


UHUMl  16a 
Ways  of  Seeing  the 
World 


Alan  Levitan, 
English 


UHUMl  18a 
Mirrors 

Leonard  Muellner, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUMl  19a 
Transformations  of 
Heroic  Ideals 


Susan  Staves, 
English 


UHUMl  20a 
Origins,  Ideals  and 
Reality 

Martha  Morrison, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies* 


UHUMl  23a 
On  Justice 

Aaron  Katchen, 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUMl  24a 
Conceptions  of  Human 
Nature,  God  and  the 
World 

Aris  Noah, 
Philosophy 


UHUMl  25a 

Earthly  City,  Heavenly 

City 

Daniel  Schenker, 
English  tt 


UHUMl  26a 
Consciousness  and 
Humanity 

Richard  Onorato, 
English 


UHUMl  27a 
Mankind's  Understand- 
ing of  Evil  and  Destiny 

Reuven  Kimelman, 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUMl  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient 

Texts 

Tzvi  Abusch, 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUMl  29a 
Imagining  How  We  Are 

Luis  Yglesias, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature* 


UHUMl  30a 

The  World  of  the  Gods 

and  the  World  of 

Mortals 

Avraam  Koen, 
Philosophy 


UHUMl  31b 
Divinity,  Kingship  and 
Humanity 

Martha  Morrison, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies** 


UHUMl  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 

Cheryl  Walker, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 
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UHUMl  35a 

The  World  Viewed  in 

Antiquity 

Deborah  Shaw, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUMl  36a 
Divine  Rule, 
the  Rule  of  Justice  and 
the  Rule  of  Chaos 


Philip  Fisher, 
English*  tt 


UHUMl  37a 
Gender, 

Literary  Genre  and  Cul- 
ture in  the  Ancient 
World 

Judith  Hallett, 
Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies 


UHUMl  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of 

Patriarchy 

Andree  Collard, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUMl  39a 

Good  and  Evil:  The 
Foundations  of  Values 
in  Antiquity 

Richard  Garrett 
Philosophy 
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Enrollment  35 
Patricia  Johnston 


UHUMl  13bR 
Cornerstones  of  the  West 


Blocks  XI  &  XV: 
T  1-2:30;  Th  2-3:30 


Required  texts: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Plato,  Euthyphro, 
Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo; 
Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King; 
Aristophanes, 
The  Clouds; 
Catullus,  Poems; 
Horace,  Satires; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


Tradition  is,  by  definition,  the 
"handing  down"  of  culture  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  literary 
and  philosophic  tradition  of  the 
West  has  been  preserved  in  a 
number  of  works  of  literature, 
sometimes  reinterpreted  or  modified 
by  subsequent  authors,  and  thus 
reflects  changing  conceptions  with 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  experience.  A  number  of 
these  works  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy will  be  studied  in  this  course, 
with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  the 
classical  Greek  and  Roman  worlds. 
Comparisons  will  then  be  made 
between  Greco-Roman  and  Hebrew 
tradition.  The  degree  to  which  these 
two  worlds  merged  to  form  a  basis 
for  Western  culture  will  then  be 
considered. 

In  the  course  of  the  semester,  three 
written  papers  will  be  assigned. 
There  will  be  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  30 
Karen  Klein 


UHUMl  15a 
Blood  Cultures 


BlockVI:T-10;ThF-ll 


The  primary  texts 
for  the  course  are 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey; 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Euripedes,  Bacchae, 
Trojan  Women; 
selections  from 
Aristotle's 

Nichomachean  Ethics; 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Ruth, 
1  Samuel,  2  Samuel; 
selections  from  the 
Gospels  according  to 
Matthew  and  John; 
Beowulf. 


This  course  will  examine  texts 
which  are  products  of  cultures 
based  on  kinship  groups.  This  exam- 
ination will  involve  issues  of  hier- 
archy and  power,  the  valuation  of 
physical  dominance,  the  place 
accorded  to  subgroups,  the  cultural 
symbols  for  prowess  and  their  pos- 
sible substitutes,  the  changing  locus 
of  authority.  The  transmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the 
familial  or  tribal  groups  will  be  stud- 
ied in  specific  relation  to  reciprocal 
bonding,  the  significance  of  fear  and 
repression,  the  permutations  and 
conflicts  of  loyalty  within  degrees 
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Each  text  will  be  stud- 
ied intensively  in 
itself  and  within  its 
wider  social  context 
with  attention  to  such 
variables  as  class  and 
gender. 


of  kinship  relations,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  notion  of  what  consti- 
tutes kinship  or  belonging. 

Interwoven  among  all  these  general 
concerns  are  the  literal  and  sym- 
bolic meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for 
these  cultures,  is  the  core  reality, 
the  source  of  values  and  bonding, 
the  deepest  violation,  the  emblem  of 
power.  Codes  of  behavior  define  its 
shedding  into  permissible  and  non- 
permissible  categories.  The  majority 
of  the  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  central  acts  of  murder  as 
violation,  as  ritual,  as  sacrifice;  or 
intimate  the  search  within  these 
cultures  for  alternatives  to 
bloodshed.  These  alternatives  — 


ethical,  spiritual,  communal  —  all 
present  themselves  as  possibilities 
with  varying  degrees  of  limitation 
and  success. 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  and 
will  receive  30  students  according 
to  the  rules  specified  on  page  7. 


Enrollment  35 
Alan  Levitan 


UHUMl  16a 

Way8  of  Seeing  the  World 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


Readings 

in  order  of  presentation: 

Gilgamesh; 

Hesiod,  Theogony; 

Genesis; 

Exodus  (selections); 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 

King  and  Oedipus 

at  Colonus; 

Plato,  Apology  and 

Phaedo; 

The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew. 


This  course  intends  to  examine, 
contrast  and  compare  many  of  the 
most  ancient  and  influential  texts 
in  the  Western  tradition.  The  genres 
include  epic,  scripture,  philosophic 
dialogue  and  drama.  Each  of  the 
works  reflects  particular  aesthetic 
and  social  conventions.  We  will  try 
to  understand  those  conventions  in 
their  own  cultural  contexts,  while 
at  the  same  time  examining  the 
ways  in  which  the  works  claim 
attention  and  admiration  from  us  in 
the  20th  century.  The  center  of  our 
concern  will  be  the  artistic  integrity 
of  each  work,  but  other  areas  to  be 
stressed  include  the  ideas  these 
works  have  generated,  and  varia- 
tions among  them  on  such  topics  as 
love,  justice  and  death,  that  have 
shaped  Judaeo-Christian  civilization 
as  we  know  it. 


Students  will  be  expected  to  write 
three  papers  of  about  five  or  six 
pages  each.  There  will  also  be  a 
midterm  examination  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Leonard  Muellner 


UHUMl  18a 
Mirrors 


Block  III:  MWF-9 


The  reading  list  is: 
Hesiod,  Theogony: 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Antigone; 

Aristophanes,  Birds; 
Plato,  Apology  of 
Socrates; 
Gilgamesh; 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


The  course  will  study  these  texts  as 
aesthetic,  ideological  artefacts 
appropriated  and  even  generated  by 
whole  cultures  and  their  traditions. 
Since  the  texts  are  a  series  of  more 
or  less  complete  world  descriptions, 
each  derived  from  an  indeterminate 
set  of  possibilities,  we  will  redefine 
from  culture  to  culture  and  text  to 
text  a  fluctuating  group  of  world- 
and  man-  defining  categories,  such 
as:  divinity,  animality,  masculinity, 
femininity,  mortality,  the  hierarchy 
of  power  and  privilege,  solidarity, 
individuality,  friendship,  bad  behav- 
ior and  its  sanctions,  fame  and 
oblivion,  the  difference  between 
subjects  and  objects,  inner  and  outer 
mental  activity,  mind  and  body,  the 
forms  of  economic  and  social 
exchange,  etc. 


Then  it's  a  question  of  understand- 
ing the  artistic  and  conceptual  prin- 
ciples which  generate  the  stories 
and  their  meanings.  Where  the  texts 
feature  heroes  or  heroines  the 
course  will  focus  on  their  dramatic 
interaction  with  society  and  its 
conventional  values  in  order  to 
understand  the  ultimate  definitions 
of  the  human  condition  implicit  or 
explicit  in  their  stories.  The  overall 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  exhibit  a 
set  of  interrelated  but  distinct  mir- 
ror images  of  the  world  and 
humankind. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations 
will  be  required. 


Enrollment  35 
Susan  Staves 


UHUMl  19a 

Transformations  of  Heroic 
Ideals 


Block  XI:  T-l;ThF-2 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Ajax; 
Euripides,  The  Troian 
Women  and 
Iphegenia  at  Aulis; 
Plato,  The  Republic 
(selections); 
Bible:  Genesis  and 
Exodus 

and  other  selections; 
Virgil,  Aeneid. 


This  course  will  be  particularly 
concerned  with  the  values  of  early 
epic  and  with  the  critique  of  those 
values  in  other  works.  Epic  has  tra- 
ditionally been  regarded  as  the 
highest  genre,  the  genre  that  repre- 
sented the  gods  and  the  deeds  of  the 
greatest  heroes  and  the  genre  that 
most  ambitiously  articulated  the 
truths  of  the  culture.  Protagonists 
ask  fundamental  questions:  "What 
is  the  most  noble  way  to  live?,"  "Is 
there  anything  worth  dying  for?," 
"Who  is  my  enemy?,"  and  "Who  are 
the  gods  and  what  do  they  want?" 
The  works  suggest  various  answers 


to  such  questions,  but  they  also 
insist  on  the  difficulty  of  asking  or 
answering  them. 

The  Iliad  shows  a  culture  in  which 
the  chief  work  of  men  is  war: 
human  glory  is  achieved  by  tri- 
umphing in  battle.  Ajax,  The  Trojan 
Women,  and  Iphegenia  at  Aulis  all 
concern  characters  from  The  Iliad  as 
reinterpreted  by  later  writers;  they 
illuminate  the  process  of  reinter- 
preting earlier  material  from  myth, 
saga,  or  primary  epic  which  is  basic 
to  secondary  epic.  The  Trojan 
Women,  for  example,  considers  the 
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experience  of  the  Trojan  War  not 
from  the  perspective  of  men  who 
win  glory  but  from  the  perspective 
of  the  women  who  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat.  Socrates  rightly 
says  in  The  Republic  that  Homer 
has  been  "The  educator  of  Hellas," 
yet  Socrates  and  other  later  writers 
increasingly  found  it  necessary  to 
reject  Homeric  values  —  or  at  least 
what  they  took  to  be  Homeric 
values.  Euripides  and  Plato  are  in 
different  ways  both  poets  of  ques- 
tioning, of  shock,  and  of  disorienta- 
tion; their  techniques  of  disorienta- 
tion enable  them  to  become 
conscious  of  certain  traditional 
assumptions  implicit  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  to  reject  them. 

After  this  study  of  the  Greeks, 
selections  from  the  Bible  will  be 
read  that  present  the  stories  of  three 
heroes  of  the  people  of  Israel:  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  David.  These  heroes  will 
be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
the  Greek  heroes,  and  the  Bible's 
concern  with  covenants  between 
God  and  humanity  and  covenants 
within  the  human  community  will 


be  explored.  The  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew  will  then  be  read  as  a 
quasi-epic  engaged  in  a  critique  of 
earlier  Greek  and  Hebrew  values;  its 
hero,  Jesus,  will  be  compared  and 
contrasted  with  Achilles  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Finally,  in  the  Aeneid  we  will  see 
how  Virgil  presents  a  hero  who,  as  a 
representative  of  the  defeated  Tro- 
jans, must  discover  a  way  out  of  the 
destructive  cycle  in  which  defeated 
peoples  avenging  themselves  merely 
create  more  defeated  peoples  with  a 
new  need  for  vengeance. 

Course  requirements  for  this  sec- 
tion will  include  attendance  at  lec- 
tures and  participation  in  discus- 
sions, the  writing  of  three  short 
essays,  and  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  70 
Martha  Morrison 


UHUMl  20a 

Origins,  Ideals  and  Reality 


Block  XI:  T-l;ThF-2 


Texts: 

Hesiod,  Theogony; 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Enuma  Elish: 

Gilgamesh; 

Genesis-Exodus: 

Ludlul  Bel  Nemeqi: 

Job: 

Plato,  Apology; 

Virgil,  Aeneid; 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Matthew. 


These  selected  great  works  of  clas- 
sical, biblical  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  literature  illustrate  diverse 
responses  to  fundamental  questions 
of  human  existence  and  the  literary 
forms,  themes,  and  traditions  of 
antiquity.  The  myths,  epics  and 
other  texts  of  the  Greeks,  Hebrews 
and  peoples  of  the  ancient  Near  East 
present  views  on  origins,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cosmos  and  the  relation- 
ships among  human  kind,  the  order 
of  society,  nature,  and  the  divine. 
Arising  from  these  cosmologies  are 
issues  concerning  human  values, 
standards,  aspirations  and  ideals. 


Moreover,  these  vigorous  ancient 
traditions  evolve  in  accord  with  the 
changing  perceptions  of  the  people 
who  created  them. 

The  richness  of  these  texts  and  the 
qualities  that  have  made  them  sig- 
nificant components  of  the  world's 
literary  tradition  present  a  multi- 
tude of  topics  for  study.  Among  the 
issues  to  be  discussed  are:  the  areas 
of  harmony  and  discord  between 
humankind  and  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  cosmos;  moral,  ethical 
and  legal  standards  for  human 
behavior;  heroic  ideals;  and  the 


nature  of  piety.  Special  problems  to 
be  considered  include:  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  controls  his  or 
her  destiny,  the  results  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  responsibility,  limita- 
tions on  human  intellectual  and 
physical  capabilities,  and  transi- 
tions in  an  individual's  world  view. 

Throughout,  each  text  will  be  stud- 
ied as  a  representative  of  its  own 
culture  and  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  cultures.  Thus,  both 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Greek,  the 
Hebrew  and  the  ancient  Near  East- 
ern traditions,  and  certain  striking 
similarities  among  them  may  be 
seen.  Of  the  three  traditions  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  are  fundamental 
to  Western  Judaeo-Christian  civili- 
zation and  will  be  more  familiar  to 
the  student.  The  ancient  Near  East- 
ern tradition  preceded,  contributed 
to  and  coexisted  with  the  others, 
but  finds  its  roots  in  the  earliest 


periods  of  humankind's  cultural 
development.  As  a  result,  this  mate- 
rial not  only  recalls  aspects  of  the 
other  two  cultures,  but  also  pro- 
vides the  means  for  examining  an 
older,  essentially  non-Western 
civilization. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Aaron  Katchen 


UHUMl  23a 
On  Justice 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


Works  to  be  studied: 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles, 
Oedipus  Tyiannos; 
Thucydides, 
Peloponnesian  War; 
Plato,  The  Republic; 
Aristotle, 

Nicomachean  Ethics 
(in  part); 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Genesis,  Exodus. 


There  are,  of  course,  numerous  defi- 
nitions of  justice.  Some  have  been 
dispensed  in  courts  of  law,  some 
revealed  in  the  precincts  of  religion. 
Some  have  focused  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities,  some 
have  reflected  more  largely  on  the 
nature  and  order  of  the  cosmos.  All 
are  grounded,  however,  in  a  specific 
conception  of  humanity,  of  human- 
kind's potential  and  limitations;  all 
deal,  in  some  measure  or  other,  with 
the  equities  and  inequities  in  the 
human  condition. 

It  will  be  our  concern  in  this  course 
to  examine,  first  of  all,  the  premises 
on  which  individuals  and  societies 
have  based  their  conceptions  of 
right  and  fairness,  and  from  which 
human  beings  derive  the  principles 


on  which  they  act.  We  shall  have  to 
consider  the  merits  of  the  active 
versus  the  contemplative  life:  the 
consequences  of  withdrawal  from 
society  in  search  of  oneself,  or  even 
the  extent  to  which  the  interest(s) 
of  the  individual  is  (are)  independ- 
ent of  or  intertwined  with  the  aims 
and  goals  of  society  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  social  contract.  This  can 
be  put  differently:  the  destiny  of  the 
individual,  a  person's  fate  (and  even 
the  free  will  to  do  one's  own  thing 
or  even  act  at  all)  may  be  so  tied  up 
with  the  lives  and  needs  of  one's 
family,  friends,  countrymen,  and 
even  enemies,  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  nor  limit  to  one's  personal 
involvement,  responsibility,  or  even 
guilt. 
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New  principles,  institutions,  and 
structures  may  have  to  evolve  in 
order  to  rectify  inequity,  overcome 
past  misdeeds  and  misfortunes,  and 
signal  hope  for  the  future.  These 
concerns  are  articulated  in  many 
and  various  ways  in  literature.  "Such 
is  the  way  the  gods  spun  life  for 
unfortunate  mortals,"  sang  Homer, 
"that  we  live  in  unhappiness." 
Achilles'  acceptance  of  the  premise 
that  the  gods  visit  sorrow  upon 
humanity  and  that  humankind  can 
do  little  to  relieve  it  allowed  for  a 
recognition  of  his  own  mortality 
and  then  his  just  reconciliation  into 
society  and  with  himself.  For  Homer 
and  for  other  writers,  suffering  was 
understood  to  bring  learning. 
Aeschylus  saw  justice  ultimately 
leading  to  expiation  in  the  law  court 
for  a  long  concatenation  of  misdeed, 
suffering,  and  retribution.  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  suffered  through  learning, 
but  also  executed  justice  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  his  self-discovery. 
Thucydides  investigated  how  per- 
sons and  states  in  the  crisis  of  war 
use  or  abuse  power  and  cause  suffer- 
ing. In  the  aftermath  of  war,  in  the 
crisis  of  democracy,  and  with  the 
disappearance  of  standards  of  con- 
duct, Plato  drafted  a  blueprint  for  a 
new  social  system,  so  that  justice,  a 
state  of  the  soul  and  an  absolute  as 
he  defined  it,  would  be  understood 
and  recognized  as  a  true  good,  worth 
pursuing.  Yet  Aristotle,  his  pupil, 
denied  that  any  absolute  unchang- 
ing form  of  justice  existed  in  the 
abstract.  There  were  many  varieties 
of  justice,  he  insisted,  by  which 
societies  try  to  provide  and  secure  a 
fair  share  of  happiness  and  well- 
being  for  each  person,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  and  differentiate 
them.  Virgil  tied  justice  to  national 
destiny,  to  duty,  honor,  and  piety,  to 
acceptance  of  one's  fate  and  obeying 
the  will  of  the  gods.  In  this,  he 
harked  back  to  Homer,  but  he  trans- 
formed these  issues  into  an  epic 
commentary  on  the  justice  of  bring- 
ing Roman  civilization  to  the  world. 


Genesis  asks:  "Will  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  not  act  justly?"  It  responds, 
in  effect,  and  the  response  con- 
tinues with  Exodus,  that  precisely 
because  God  is  moral,  the  Israelite, 
both  created  in  His  image  like  all 
humankind,  and  liberated  uniquely 
by  God  from  bondage,  must  imitate 
Him  by  setting  up  a  just  society. 

Justice,  then  has  many  ramifica- 
tions. In  some  works  it  is  obvious  as 
a  theme,  in  others  less  so.  Moreover, 
it  is  but  one  of  the  dimensions  of 
each  work,  and  we  cannot  restrict 
our  discussions  to  it.  Justice  can, 
however,  and  will  provide  the 
golden  thread  to  guide  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  human  experience 
as  understood  by  the  world  of 
antiquity. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Aris  Noah 
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UHUMl  24a 

Conceptions  of  Human  Nature, 

God  and  the  World 


BlockVI:T-10;ThF-ll 


Works  to  be  studied: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Aeschylus,  Oiesteia; 

Sophocles, 

Oedipus  the  King; 

Genesis  and  Exodus 

from  the  Old  Testament; 

Thucydides, 

Peloponnesian  War; 

several  dialogues  of 

Plato  (Apology,  Laches, 

Protagoras, 

Meno,  Symposium); 

selections  from 

Epicurus. 


This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the 
origins  of  major  conceptions  of 
humanity,  the  world  and  deity, 
which  have  played  a  formative  role 
in  the  West  and  are  vital  elements 
of  our  philosophical  and  religious 
heritage. 

We  will  begin  with  the  poets' 
(Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles) 
reflections  on  the  human  condition; 
the  nature  and  role  of  the  gods;  the 
interplay  of  fate  and  moral  respon- 
sibility; the  problem  of  justice, 
human  and  divine;  and  other  related 
themes  comparing  them  to  biblical 
conceptions. 

We  conclude  with  the  emergence  of 
philosophical  theories  of  the  struc- 


ture of  the  world,  the  nature  of 
humankind  and  the  central  aims  of 
human  life  (pre-Socratics,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Epicurus). 

The  intimate  connection  between 
metaphysics  and  ethics  will  be 
stressed:  the  way  changing  concep- 
tions of  how  human  life  should  be 
lived  are  jointly  articulated  with 
conceptions  of  the  world  (and  the 
gods). 

The  format  of  the  course  will  be  a 
combination  of  lecture  and 
discussion. 

Student  obligations:  midterm  and 
final  examinations;  three  papers  on 
topics  central  to  the  course. 


Enrollment  35 
Daniel  Schenker 


UHUMl  25a 

Earthly  City,  Heavenly  City 


Block  V:MWTh- 10 


Texts  include: 

Homer,  Iliad  and 

Odyssey; 

Plato,  Symposium; 

Lucretius,  On  the 

Nature  of  Things; 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses; 

Apuleius, 

The  Golden  Ass; 

Bible:  Genesis  and 

Exodus, 

Isaiah,  Daniel, 

The  Gospel  according  to 

lohn,  and  Revelations. 


I  begin  with  Aristotle's  simple 
observation  that  the  human  being  is 
an  animal  who  lives  in  a  polls  —  a 
city,  or  a  community.  To  be  human 
means  to  live  in  civil  society  with 
others  of  our  own  kind.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  most  valuable  knowl- 
edge we  can  possess  is  knowledge 
that  helps  us  in  the  enterprise  of 
cooperative  living;  and  I  believe  that 
the  immense  prestige  of  the  texts 
we  will  study  this  semester  derives 
at  least  partly  from  many  genera- 
tions of  readers  having  found  such 
useful  information  in  them. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  commun- 
ity? What  are  its  rules?  How  will  we 
behave  within  it?  Is  it  possible  for 
humanity  to  build  a  decent  society 
on  earth,  or  does  civilization  come 


about  only  through  divine  agency? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions we  will  be  asking  in  our  gen- 
eral inquiry  into  the  problem  of 
what  humans  can,  and  cannot  do  in 
the  secular  world. 

Course  requirements:  three  short 
essays,  a  one-hour  midterm,  and  a 
final  examination. 

Fifteen  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  7. 


Enrollment  35 
Richard  Onorato 
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UHUMl  26a 

Consciousness  and  Humanity 


Block  XI:  T-l;ThF-2 


Texts  to  be  used: 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus; 
Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Plato,  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo; 
Bible:  Genesis,  Exodus 
(and  selections); 
Gospels:  Matthew,  fohn; 
Paul;  1  Corinthians. 


These  texts  are  some  of  the  major 
written  works  of  the  Western  world. 
Traditionally,  they  have  been  part 
of  a  higher  education.  In  them  we 
find  views  of  the  world  and  of  the 
human  self,  and  we  find  humanity's 
attempt  to  represent  its  experience 
of  its  unique  reality.  To  be  human  is 
to  be  mortal  and  to  be  conscious;  it 
is  to  be  the  only  part  of  nature  con- 
scious of  its  mortality.  To  know 
human  life  in  the  world  and  to 
value  life  is  to  tell  the  story  of  being 
mortal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  among  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  at  different  times 
there  will  be  both  similarities  and 


important  differences  in  the  telling 
of  the  human  story.  This  course  will 
be  taught  in  a  wholly  secular  way. 
Treating  each  story  as  a  whole  and 
single  text  and  relating  it  to  an  on- 
going discussion  of  human  belief, 
we  will  be  studying  the  relationship 
of  stories  and  beliefs. 

There  will  be  three  short  papers, 
one  hour  exam  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  35 
Reuven  Kimelman 


UHUMl  27a 

IVlankind's  Understanding  of 

Evil  and  Destiny 


Block  IX:  T  1 1-1;  Th- 12 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus,  ]ob, 
The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King; 
and  selections  from 
Plato. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  evil  —  suf- 
fering, injustice,  death  —  and  with 
human  destiny  including  the  rela- 
tionship with  God,  the  world,  and 
history.  The  course  will  focus  on 
how  the  formative  cultures  of  our 
civilization  —  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  —  wrestled  with  these  prob- 
lems and  how  human  life  was 
endowed  with  meaning  in  the  light 
of  their  respective  resolutions  of 
these  issues. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Tzvi  Abusch 


UHUMl  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient  Texts 


Blocks  VII  &  VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


The  texts  to  be  studied 

are: 

Enuma 

Elish 

(the  Babylonian  account 

of  creation); 

the  Gilgamesh  epic; 

Genesis-Exodus; 

Jonah; 

Hesiod,  Theogony; 

Homer,  Iliad; 

and  other  texts. 


Selected  Babylonian,  biblical  and 
Greek  classics  will  be  read.  The 
course  aims  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  read  ancient  texts  and  to 
help  him/her  enter  their  world  of 
thought  and  action.  We  shall  try  to 
understand  the  structure,  charac- 
ters, and  actions  of  each  text,  to  see 
how  the  different  authors  under- 
stood the  world  and  human  life,  and 
to  focus  on  their  choice,  formula- 
tion, and  resolution  of  major  issues 
of  human  concern. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the 
student  to  distinguish  between 
what  he/she  is  reading  into  a  text 
and  what  is  actually  there  and  on 
helping  the  student  learn  to  trust 


and  yet  test  his/her  own  observa- 
tions and  to  translate  them  into 
critical  questions  and  starting 
points  for  detailed  and  sustained 
analyses  and  evaluations. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  70 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUMl  29a 
Imagining  How  We  Are 


Block  VII:  MW-11;F- 12 


Reading: 

Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 

Genesis-Exodus; 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 

Oedipus  at  Colonus; 

Heraclitus; 

Socrates,  selections  from 

Plato  including  the 

Apology; 

Gilgamesh; 

]oh; 

Apuleius, 

The  Golden  Ass; 

Gospel  according  to 

Matthew  and  John; 

Bhagavad  Gita; 

Lao  Tse; 

Chuang-zu  and  assorted 

Buddhist  texts. 


The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present 
us  with  images  of  how  we  are  and 
what  the  world  in  which  we  must 
act  is  like,  images  with  which  we 
may  want  to  argue  but  which  are 
indispensable  to  modern  conscious- 
ness. Greece,  Rome  and  the  Near 
East  have  bequeathed  us  a  complex 
and  perhaps  contradictory  tradition 
contained  in  a  handful  of  wondrous 
tales  which  this  course  will  exam- 
ine in  terms  of  the  metaphysics 
they  either  generate  or  which 
appear  to  support  them.  But  do  the 
stories  of  Homer  and  Sophocles, 
Plato  and  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments tell  us  all  that  antiquity  can 
teach  us  about  what  is  grave  and 
constant  in  human  affairs? 


Brief  selections  from  Hindu,  Chi- 
nese and  Buddhist  texts  will  also  be 
read  throughout  the  term  in  order  to 
provide  ample  opportunities  for 
lively  discussions  on  this  issue. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Avraam  Koen 


UHUMl  30a 

The  World  of  the  Gods 

and  the  World  of  Mortals 


Block  VI:T-10;ThF-ll 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Genesis,  Exodus: 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 

Herodotus,  Histories; 

Thucydides, 

The  Peloponnesian  War; 

Plato,  Apology, 

Symposium; 

Epicurus,  Letters  and 

Principal  Doctrines; 

selections  from  the 

Stoics; 

The  Gospel  according  to 

]ohn. 


We  will  attempt,  in  this  course,  to 
establish  a  conceptual  vocabulary 
appropriate  to  the  study  of  the 
human  condition  in  antiquity. 
Within  the  general  framework  of 
humanity's  relationship  to  its  god(s) 
we  will  explore  the  following 
themes:  human  conceptions  and 
judgments  of  the  divine,  divine 
judgments  and  interventions  in 
human  affairs,  fate,  chance  and 
moral  responsibility,  virtue  and  the 
"good  life."  The  essential  features  of 
the  human  condition  will  be  defined 
and  analyzed  through  close  scrutiny 
and  juxtaposition  of  the  world  views 
represented  by  our  texts. 
The  development  of  pre- 
philosophical,  mythico-poetic  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  among  the 


Greeks  (through  epic  poetry,  tragic 
drama  and  historical  narrative)  will 
be  contrasted  with  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Jews. 
Greek  philosophical  speculation 
concerning  the  nature  of  human- 
kind, god  and  the  world  (from 
Socrates,  through  Plato  to  the  Epicu- 
reans and  the  Stoics)  will  be  juxta- 
posed to  the  Christian  world  view. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  this  inquiry  and, 
within  certain  limits,  topics  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  them  will  be  allowed 
to  take  precedence. 
Course  requirements:  midterm  and 
final  examinations;  three  short 
essays  (5  pages  each)  on  topics  cen- 
tral to  the  concerns  of  the  course. 


Enrollment  35 
Martha  Morrison 


UHUMl  31b 

Divinity,  Kingship  and 

Humanity 


Block  XI:  T-l;ThF-2 


Texts  to  be  studied: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
l-U  Samuel; 
Enuma  Elish; 
Gilgamesh; 
Virgil,  Aeneid. 


Classical,  biblical  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  myths,  epics,  and  other 
literary  works  reveal  perspectives 
on  the  organization  of  the  universe 
and  the  relationships  among  human 
kind,  society,  nature  and  the  divine. 
Embedded  in  these  cosmologies  are 
views  concerning  the  nature  of 
divine  authority,  the  structure  of 
society,  and  the  origins  and  nature 
of  human  authority  within  the 
society.  Of  particular  interest  are 
issues  relating  to  the  role  of  the 
individual  within  the  cosmos  and  to 
human  values,  standards  and  ideals. 

The  powerful  traditions  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  ancient  Near 
East  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
breadth  and  diversity  of  these  great 
texts  of  antiquity.  Particular  atten- 


tion will  be  given  to  such  topics  as: 
the  individual's  relationship  to  the 
divine  and  to  his  or  her  society;  the 
emergence  of  order  in  the  cosmos 
and  in  society;  the  origins  of 
government;  the  meaning  of  king- 
ship; and  the  origin,  purpose  and 
efficacy  of  the  law.  Special  areas  of 
discussion  will  include:  the  chal- 
lenges of  individuals  to  the  existing 
order;  the  results  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  responsibility  within  the 
existing  order;  limitations  on 
human  intellectual  and  physical 
capabilities;  and  the  evolution  of 
concepts  of  the  individual,  society 
and  the  divine. 

Student  obligation:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations 
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Enrollment  35 
Cheryl  Walker 


UHUMl  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 


Block  XIII:  MWF-3 


Texts: 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Job, 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Euripides,  Hippolytus. 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed 
will  be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a 
central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer 
accepted  by  a  society  is  both  spe- 
cific in  its  applications  and  univer- 
sal in  its  perceptions.  For  the  ques- 
tion of  causality  has  important 
consequences  for  the  society  and 
the  individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  the 
degree  of  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world, 
the  very  significance  of  action.  A 
major  concern  thus  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  divine  and  mortal 
beings. 

Selected  works  from  the  biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  world  will  be 


examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these 
questions  and  the  variations  possi- 
ble within  a  single  society.  We  shall 
consider  the  afflictions  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  God  and  society 
upon  humankind  in  the  stories  of 
Job,  Orestes,  Hippolytus  and 
Aeneas;  the  value  of  history  for 
explaining  people  and  events  in 
Genesis,  Exodus  and  the  Iliad;  and 
the  fusion  of  the  historical  and  the 
religious  explanations  in  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a 
mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Two  examinations  and  three  papers 
are  required. 


Enrollment  35 
Deborah  Shaw 


UHUMl  35a 

The  World  Viewed  in 

Antiquity 


Blocks  VIII-X:  MW  12:30-2 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  Antigone; 
Plato,  Apology.  Phaedo; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Gilgamesh; 
The  Old  Testament: 
Genesis-Exodus, 
Samuel  I-ll,  Ecclesiastes; 
The  New  Testament: 
The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


In  any  civilization  at  any  point  in 
time  birth  and  death  are  constants 
of  human  experience.  What  varies 
from  one  civilization  to  another  and 
from  one  time  to  another  is  the 
sense  that  is  made  of  those  abso- 
lutes. What  meaning  is  there  to  our 
brief  lives?  How  ought  we  to  live? 
What  ought  we  to  value?  To  whom 
or  what  are  we  responsible?  Do  our 
lives  have  meaning  only  while  they 
last?  Or  do  they  have  significance 
beyond  the  limit  of  our  years?  What 
is  our  proper  place  within  the  world 
and  within  the  flow  of  time? 

In  works  of  literature  we  find  differ- 
ing views  of  the  world  that  offer  dif- 
fering answers  to  these  questions. 
The  works  that  we  shall  read  in  this 
class  are  distant  from  us  in  time  and 


alien  in  language,  but  they  are 
responses  to  the  same  abiding  con- 
dition of  human  life  that  we  our- 
selves encounter.  In  reading  these 
texts  we  shall  try  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  time  and  language  by 
looking  at  the  historical  context  of 
each  work  and  identifying  the  liter- 
ary conventions  which  each  work 
observes. 

The  course  requires  three  short 
papers,  a  midterm  examination  and 
a  final  examination. 
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Enrollment  70 
Philip  Fisher 


UHUMl  36a 

Divine  Rule,  the  Rule  of 

Justice  and  the  Rule  of  Chaos 


Block  VIII:  MW- 1 2;  F-1 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 

Antigone; 

Plato,  The  Republic, 

Apology,  Crito, 

Phaedo; 

Bible:  Genesis-Exodus  to 

Chapter  20, 

Gospel  according  to 

Luke; 

Marcus  Aurelius, 

Meditations; 

Epictetus,  Enchiridion; 

St.  Augustine, 

Confessions. 


Justice  and  order  can  draw  their  first 
principles  and  their  images  from 
either  the  divine  world,  the  human 
world  or  the  world  of  nature.  Out- 
side justice  stands  the  lawless 
human  being,  the  state  of  war  and 
the  rule  of  chaos.  In  this  course  we 
will  examine  Judaic,  Christian,  Hel- 
lenic and  Roman  versions  of  the 
problem  of  human  conduct  under 
the  ultimate  tests  of  war,  trial,  the 
need  for  and  the  burden  of  missions, 
and  the  irreconcilable  demands 
placed  on  human  actions  by  the 
gods,  the  social  world  and  the  self  of 
the  actor.  We  will  study  the  primary 
forms  of  epic,  drama,  prophesy,  phil- 
osophical dialogue  and  meditation. 
Two  model  personalities,  that  of  the 
philosopher  Socrates  and  that  of 


Jesus  will  be  considered  in  detail 
along  with  their  trials  and  execu- 
tions. The  course  will  end  with  the 
stoic  and  Christian  descriptions  of 
the  self,  its  roles  and  its  location  in 
the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Three  papers  and  two  written  exams 
will  be  required. 

Fifteen  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  7. 


Enrollment  35 
Judith  P.  Hallett 


UHUMl  37a 

Gender,  Literary  Genre 

and 

Culture  in  the  Ancient  World 


BlockIV:TTh-9;F-10 


Texts  to  be  studied: 
Genesis,  Exodus  1-20; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days 
and  Theogony; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazusae; 
Ovid,  Ars  Amatoria; 
Tacitus,  Germania; 
The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


This  course  will  investigate  the 
origins  of  the  modern  Western  atti- 
tude toward  women,  and  of  modern 
Western  conceptions  about  male 
and  female  sexual  roles,  by  examin- 
ing the  portrayal  of  male-female 
relations  in  a  variety  of  ancient  bib- 
lical and  classical  literary  texts.  Our 
analysis  of  these  individual  texts 
will  focus  on  the  degree  to  which 
they,  and  the  cultures  producing 
them,  differentiate  male  and  female 
gender  roles  from  one  another.  This 
analysis  will  also  involve  careful 
study  of  the  distinctive  ways  in 
which  these  texts  depict  and  sym- 
bolize the  differences  between  mas- 
culine and  feminine  temperament 
and  behavior. 


In  particular,  we  will  consider  to 
what  extent  each  of  our  texts  liter- 
ally opposes  the  "public"  sphere  of 
human  culture  activity  to  the 
"domestic"  sphere,  and  defines  the 
former  as  "male"  and  the  latter  as 
"female."  Similarly,  we  will  consider 
if  and  how  the  theoretical  equation 
of  "male"  to  "culture"  and  "female"  to 
"nature"  applies  to  the  symbolic 
depiction  of  the  sexes  in  each  text. 
Such  a  consistent  approach  to  works 
representing  several  different  liter- 
ary genres  and  ancient  cultures 
should  help  illuminate  the  special 
characteristics  and  concerns  of 
these  genres  and  cultures  them- 
selves: biblical  narrative,  heroic 
epic,  didactic  and  mythic  epic, 
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tragedy,  comedy,  amatory  elegy, 
ethnographic  treatise;  Hebraic, 
archaic  Greek,  classical  Athenian 
and  classical  Roman  civilizations.  It 
should  also  enable  us  to  perceive 
with  greater  clarity  the  differences 
between  treatments  of  similar 
gender-related  themes  from  genre  to 
genre  and  from  culture  to  culture. 


Such  themes  will  include  woman's 
role  as  "the  other,"  women's  integra- 
tion into  military  society,  myths  of 
divine  and  human  matriarchy, 
androgny  and  transvestism. 

There  will  be  three  papers,  a  mid- 
term and  a  final  examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Andree  Collard 


UHUMl  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


BlockVI:T-10;ThF-ll 


Texts: 

Genesis-Exodus  1-20; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Book  of  Ruth; 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Sappho,  Collected 
Poems; 

Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Jane  Harrison,  Themis; 
American  Indian  myths: 
texts  to  be  announced. 


In  this  course  we  will  be  studying 
stories  about  how  people  have 
accounted  for  the  sources  of  their 
being.  We  will  be  asking  ourselves 
questions  like:  What  is  patriarchy? 
Is  it  inevitable  and  universal?  Are 
there  alternatives  to  it? 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  these  accounts  on  women. 
Some  of  these  stories  provide 
authorization  for  social  control  and 
we  will  be  determining  how  these 
controls  have  had  an  impact  on 
women's  lives  and  consciousness. 
Also  we  will  try  to  determine  what 
alternative  representations  are 
embedded  in  some  of  these  narra- 
tives. Are  there  differences  in 
values,  perspectives  and  structures 
in  stories  women  tell  about  them- 


selves? In  addition  to  the  texts  listed 
above  we  will  also  be  discussing 
other  cultures'  representations  of 
their  origins. 

Students  will  be  required  to  formu- 
late their  own  questions  and  to 
develop  them  in  three  short  papers. 
There  will  also  be  two 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Richard  Garrett 


UHUMl  39a 

Good  and  Evil: 

The  Foundations  of  Values 

in  Antiquity 


Block  V:MWTh- 10 


Texts  to  be  studied: 

Genesis; 

Exodus; 

]ob; 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Matthew; 

Horner^  Ihad; 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 

Aristotle, 

Nichomachean  Ethics; 

The  Word  of  the 

Buddha; 

Ashvaghosha, 

Shraddhotpada  Shastra; 

and  Lao-Tsu, 

Tao-Teh-King. 
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This  course  will  examine  the  foun- 
dations of  values  through  the 
ancient  texts  of  Eastern  and  West- 
ern cultures.  The  issues  raised  by 
such  an  inquiry  may  be  conve- 
niently stated  in  terms  of  Kant's 
three  questions:  What  can  I  know? 
What  ought  I  to  do?  What  can  I 
hope  for? 

"What  ought  I  to  do?"  is  a  question 
arising  when  humans  are  faced  with 
conflicting  alternatives.  It  is  a 
request  for  a  moral  view  that  can 
inform  our  life's  plan  and  guide  our 
daily  actions.  "What  can  I  hope  for?" 
is  a  closely  related  question  arising 
from  the  human  desire  to  believe 
that  justice  ultimately  can  prevail 
—  that  moral  actions  (and  human 
life  in  general)  are  not  in  vain.  An 
answer  to  this  question  generally 
depends  upon  one's  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, humanity's  relationship  to  it 
and  his  nature.  Finally,  answers  to 
all  of  the  above  questions  always 
involve  some  answer  to  Kant's  third 
question  "What  can  I  know?". 
Throughout  the  course,  therefore, 
particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  ways  in  which  an  author's  con- 
ception of  knowledge,  human 
nature  and  the  world  influence 
his/her  perception  of  good  and  evil. 

Through  the  texts  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, ]ob  and  The  Gospel  According 
to  Matthew,  the  course  will  exam- 
ine the  nature,  implications  and 
trials  of  a  value  system  based  upon 
the  conception  of  a  world  created  by 
a  Divine  Being  whose  will  defines 
morality  and  whose  goodness  guar- 
antees justice.  The  course  will  then 
turn  to  the  naturalistic  —  polythe- 
ism of  the  Greeks.  Beginning  with 
Homer's  Iliad  which  uncritically 
accepts  the  prevailing  moral  codes 


and  world  view  of  the  time,  it  will 
turn  to  Aeschylus'  Oresteia  which 
reflects  a  culture  in  transition  and 
which  represents  human  values  in 
terms  of  the  irreconcilable  conflicts 
between  different  gods  —  none  of 
whom  are  supreme. 

After  that,  Aristotle's  Nichoma- 
chean Ethics  will  be  examined  as 
one  attempt  to  formulate  a  natural- 
istic values  system  without  refer- 
ence to  any  god  (as  a  person)  and 
which  takes  human  happiness  to  be 
the  supreme  principle  of  all  human 
values.  Finally,  looking  to  India  and 
then  to  China,  the  course  will  exam- 
ine Buddhist  and  Taoist  texts  which 
stress  the  illusion  and  vanity  of  self- 
identity  and  the  importance  of 
transcending  all  such  illusions  in 
order  to  achieve  both  genuine  mor- 
tality and  inner  peace. 

Course  requirements:  Three  short 
papers  and  two  examinations. 
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All  courses  will  enroll 
35  students,  except  as 
indicated 


*  This  course  will  enroll 
70  students. 

**  Note  that  this  is  a  fall 
semester  course. 

t  Enrollment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition  15 
students  may  enroll  in 
this  course  as  a  Human- 
ities Writing  Seminar 
according  to  the  rules 
on  page  7. 


UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 

James  Merod, 
English* 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin, 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Literature 

Robert  Preyer, 
English 


UHUM2  48b 
Energy  and  Its  Trans- 
formation in  Western 
Literature 

Luis  Yglesias, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  51b 
Women  in  Patriarchal 
Culture 

Andree  Collard, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture 

of  Discontent 

Erica  Harth, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive literature 


UHUM2  53b 
The  Search  for  Order: 
Law,  Moral  Choice  and 
Anarchic  Energy 

Saul  Touster, 
American  Studies* 


UHUM2  54b 
Literary  Passages 

Michael  Kaufman, 
Heller  School 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes  and  Heroines 

James  Duffy, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive literature 


UHUM2  60b 
Voyages  of  Initiation 

Kathleen  Good, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  61b 

The  Satiric  Response  to 

Life 

Harry  Zohn, 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  62b 

The  Search  for  Identity: 

Practice  and  Theory 

Philip  Wander, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  49b 
Nature,  the  Human 
World  and  the  Frame  of 
Time 

Philip  Fisher, 
English*  t 


UHUM2  50bR 
Outcasts 

James  Duffy, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature** 


UHUM2  56b 

The  Mystery  of  Being 

Murray  Sachs, 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  57b 
Reading  the  World 

Judith  Ferster, 
English 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-Rational  in  Moral- 
ity and  Religion 

David  Wong, 
Philosophy 
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Enrollment  70 
James  Merod 


UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 


Blocks  XII  &  XIII:  MW  2-3:30 


We  will  read: 
Epictetus,  The 
Enchiridion; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment; 
Emerson,  "The  Poet" 
and  "Circles"; 
Nietzsche,  Zarathustra. 


The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  volume 
of  reading  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
texts  and  on  the  slow  but  steady 
movement  the  course  intends  to 
make  as  it  defines  a  critical 
approach  to  texts.  Our  primary 
assumption  throughout  is  that  ana- 
lytical reading  is  as  much  fun  as  it 
is  difficult,  that  it  provides  the  basis 
for  both  intellectual  and  practical 
judgment. 

We  will  begin  with  a  series  of  essays 
in  The  Norton  Reader  that  help 
create  a  working,  critical  vocabulary 
by  framing  several  contemporary 
problems  in  a  very  clear  historical 
perspective:  relatively  short  texts  by 
Adrienne  Rich,  E.B.  White,  Wallace 
Stegner,  Robert  M.  Adams,  Caroline 
Bird  and  Mark  Twain. 


Each  text  that  we  read,  both  long 
and  short,  is  "skeptical"  in  a  fairly 
obvious  way:  each  of  them  ques- 
tions prevailing  assumptions  about 
what  is  "good"  or  valuable.  But  the 
doubt  each  text  and  writer  expresses 
creates,  on  the  one  hand,  a  specific, 
interpretive  perspective  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  (to  "rethink"  it) 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story  of 
what  the  human  enterprise  amounts 
to  as  an  ultimate  fact  and  shape,  as 
a  final  set  of  facts  to  size  up.  Human 
stupidity,  greed  and  suffering 
emerge  at  every  point  as  recurrent 
"facts"  to  comprehend  and,  in  some 
way,  solve  or  for  which  to  atone. 
How  this  set  of  facts  generates  so 
many  different  "stories"  and  so 
many  different  interpretive  out- 
looks forms  the  basis  of  our  search 
through  these  texts.  Thus,  at  each 
step  along  the  way  our  primary  con- 
cern will  be  to  bring  texts  to  life  so 
that  your  critical  and  analytical 
skills  begin  to  "read"  your  own  life's 
texts  and  problems  more  accurately, 
and  imaginatively,  because  these 
texts  speak  graphically  enough  to 
challenge  your  basic  assumptions. 

Three  essays,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Robert  Szulkin 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


The  texts  to  be  explored 
in  this  course  are: 
Augustine,  Confessions: 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Diderot, 

Rameau's  Nephew; 
Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground; 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  Uyich; 
Camus,  The  Plague; 
Shalamov, 
Kolyma  Stories; 
Graham  Greene, 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter; 
Victor  Frankl,  Man's 
Search  for  Meaning. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and  des- 
pair; a  view  of  humankind  in  con- 
stant struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 

This  course  will  seek  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 


tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  5-8  pages  each.  In  addi- 
tion there  will  be  two  examinations 
for  the  course,  a  midterm  and  a 
final. 


Enrollment:  35 
Robert  Preyer 


UHUIV12  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Literature 


Blocks  VIII  &  X:  MW  12:30-2 


The  texts  to  be  used 

in  this  course: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Diderot, 

Rameau's  Nephew; 

Stendhal, 

The  Charterhouse  of 

Parma; 

Ibsen,  Hedda  Gabler; 

James, 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady; 

Forster, 

A  Passage  to  India; 

Kafka, 

The  Metamorphosis. 


At  any  given  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
culture  there  are  available  conven- 
tional paradigms  for  estimating  the 
value  and  worth  of  human  behav- 
iors. These  great  explanatory 
schemes,  if  they  are  not  to  imprison 
us,  must  be  constantly  tested,  their 
range  and  applicability  challenged, 
by  the  vivid  representation  of  the 
pressures  put  upon  them  by  new 
needs,  new  experiences.  Great 
works  of  fiction  enact  the  dramatic 
interplay  between  existing  struc- 
tures of  meaning  and  new  actuali- 
ties. The  works  to  be  studied  in  this 
section  were  chosen  because  they 
convey  vivid  images  of  this  ongoing 
tension  and  what  it  feels  like  to  live 
at  moments  of  time  when  the  gap 
between  idea  and  actuality,  meaning 
and  experience,  has  become  so 


intolerable  that  changes  must  occur 
if  the  culture  or  its  individuals  are 
to  endure.  To  begin  to  comprehend 
what  is  at  stake  in  these  fictional 
enactments  of  significant  moments 
of  stress  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
who  live  in  a  world  full  of  other 
people  is,  of  course,  to  understand 
how  Western  culture  negotiates  the 
contradictor^'  demands  for  change 
and  continuity  and  how  it  adjusts 
the  ever  shifting  boundaries 
between  the  self  and  others. 

There  will  be  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Luis  Yglesias 


UHUIV12  48b 

Energy  and  Its  Transforma- 
tion in  Western  Literature 


BlockVIir.  MW-12;F-1 


The  texts  to  be  used: 

The  Canon  of  the  Mass; 

Song  of  Roland; 

Romance  of 

Tristan  and  Iseult; 

Dante, 

The  New  Life,  Inferno; 

Rojas, 

The  Spanish  Bawd; 

selected  Rabelais; 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Katzantzakis, 

Zorba  the  Greek; 

Keruac, 

The  Dharma  Bums; 

V.  Woolf,  Orlando. 


All  cultures  represent  a  solicitation 
and  experience  of  sacred  and  secular 
energy  that  leads  to  a  sense  of 
renewal.  The  Catholic  Mass  can 
serve  as  a  model  textual  manifesta- 
tion of  a  collectivity's  way  to 
remember  its  past  and  seek  contact 
with  the  energy-releasing  images  it 
holds  to  be  sacred.  It  is  Christiani- 
ty's central  rite  and  is  still  cele- 
brated somewhere  in  the  world  at 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night. 

Individual  renewal  is  most  often 
experienced  in  its  sacred  phase  as  a 
sudden  reversal  of  understanding 
that  grants  contact  with  the  holy 
and  results  in  nothing  less  than  a 
restructuring  of  the  individual 
psyche.  It  is  what  Dante  portrays  in 
his  Vita  Nuova  as  the  experience  of 
conversion  and  it  results  in  his  mas- 
terwork.  The  Divine  Comedy. 

Close  reading  of  the  canon  of  the 
Mass  and  Dante  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  this  course  of  read- 
^^        —^    ing.  Discussion  and  essay  writing 
T     Xh      f       III   ^^^^  SO  on  to  consider  how,  on  the 
-L'  jLJ     V>  X  J—/   secular  level,  medieval  epics  like 

the  Song  of  Roland  are  an  analysis 
of  and  incitation  to  an  heroic 
energy,  which  is  then  in  turn  sub- 
verted by  stories  like  the  Romance 
of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  There  the 
magic  potion  announced  a  reversal. 
It  represents  the  conversion  of 
heroic  energy  —  which  however 
individual,  is  also  collective  and 
public  —  into  a  socially  counter- 
productive, erotic  energy.  Dante's 
story  of  conversion.  The  New  Life, 
resacralizes  erotic  energy  as  it 
shows  us  how  the  author  learned 
the  true  end  of  human  life. 


TRAGI  COMEDIE 


A      PARTS, 

ChczAVGVSTIN    COVRBEJ 

primcur  &  Libraire  dc  Monfcigneur 

frcrc  du  Roy.dans  la  petite  Salle  du 

Palais,  a  la  Palme. 


Four  Renaissance  works  will  be  read 
next  to  see  how  heroic  and  erotic 
energy  are  subverted  in  The  Spanish 
Bawd;  how  the  perversion  of  love 
affects  the  state  in  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear;  and  how  Rabelais  and 
Cervantes  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  human  and  divine 
energy  through  laughter. 

As  time  permits,  the  course  will  end 
with  two-four  modern  works  which 
attempt  in  different  ways  to  revital- 
ize our  threatened  and  Ijaffled  mod- 
ern age  through  contact  with 
ancient,  life-energizing  images. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
two  very  short  papers  and  one  long 
paper  (8-10  pages)  and  two 
examinations. 

EL  INGENIOSO 

HIDALGO  DON  QJ/  I  X  O  T  £ 

de  la  Maocha. 

Compueflopor  Missel  dc  Cawmtes 
Saauedra. 

DIRIGIDO    AL  DV  Qy  I.   DE 

Bejar.Marqucs  dc  Gibraleon,Condc  dc  Bcnalca^ 

y  Bafiarcs.Vizcondc  dc  la  Puebia  de  Alcpzcr, 

Scaor  de  las  villas  dc  Capi]la,Curiel> 

y  Burguillos. 


Ano 
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Enrollment  70 
Philip  Fisher 


UHUM2  49b 

Nature,  the  Human  World 

and  the  Frame  of  Time 


Block  VIII:  MW- 1 2;  F-1 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Montaigne, 
Selected  Essays; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Descartes,  Meditations 
on  First  Philosophy; 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe; 
Thoreau,  Walden; 
Bronte, 

Wuthering  Heights; 
Tolstoy,  Death  of 
Ivan  Uych  and 
"Master  and  Man"; 
Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents. 


Civilization  is  built  and  rebuilt 
upon  the  face  of  nature.  Literature 
and  philosophy  have  described  both 
the  making  of  civilized  order  and  its 
inadequacy.  The  forces  and  features 
of  nature  stand  outside  and  prior  to 
the  human  world  as  does  the  pro- 
cess of  time  which  outlasts  it.  In 
this  course  the  construction  of 
worlds,  such  as  those  of  Defoe  on 
his  island  or  Thoreau  at  Walden, 
will  be  set  within  the  wider  process 
of  challenge,  destruction  or  decline 
to  which  all  such  worlds  are 
exposed. 

Three  essays  and  two  written  exams 
will  be  required. 


Fifteen  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Fiumani- 
ties  Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  7. 


Enrollment  35 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  50bR 
Outcasts 


Blocks  VII,  VIII:  MW  1 1-12:30 
FALL  COURSE 


The  texts  for  this 

course: 

Poem  of  the  Cid; 

Dante, 

The  Divine  Comedy; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Stendhal,  The  Red  and 

the  Black; 

Hardy,  Tess  of  the 

D'Ubervilles; 

Fitzgerald, 

The  Great  Gatsby; 

Lessing, 

The  Grass  is  Singing; 

Achebe, 

Things  Fall  Apart; 

French, 

The  Women's  Room. 


A  discussion  of  idiosyncratic  char- 
acter in  conflict  with  traditional 
social  expectations  and  demands. 
We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
excessive  or  aggressive  behavior  of 
typical  literary  protagonists  in  sev- 
eral cultures  and  ages  and  with  the 
repressive  response  to  this  behavior 
by  the  society  of  which  the  charac- 
ters are  basically  representative.  We 
will  be  concerned  with  the  external 
values  of  the  social  group  as  they 
come  into  conflict  with  the  ambi- 
tions or  values  of  the  individual  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  cast,  or  left,  out  and 
destroyed. 


This  is  a  discussion  course.  Please 
observe  that  the  reading  list  for  this 
course  is  extensive. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Andree  Collard 
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UHUM2  51b 

Women  in  Patriarchal 

Culture 


BlockVI:T-10;ThF-ll 


Texts: 

Dante,  The  Divine 

Comedy; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear, 

K.  Millett,  Sexual 

Politics; 

C.  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre; 

Montaigne,  "Apology  for 

Raymond  Sebond"; 

Lessing,  The  Golden 

Notebook; 

V.  Woolf,  To  the 

Lighthouse; 

A.  Dillard,  Pilgrim  at 

Tinker  Creek; 

C.  Perkins  Gilman, 

Herland. 


Societies  hang  together  and  func- 
tion on  the  strength  of  value  sys- 
tems wrought  for  the  common  good. 
What  values?  Who  shaped  them?  For 
whose  common  good?  Is  it  common, 
is  it  good? 

For  Dante  and  Shakespeare  women 
and  the  natural  world  are  sources  of 
inspiration  for  men's  actions  and 
authority.  Through  reading  a  variety 
of  texts  by  women  also  concerned 
with  nature  and  action,  we  will  be 
examining  the  other  side  of  the 
world  men  have  presented  to  us.  In 
light  of  these  representations  how 
are  women  hearing  their  own  voices 
and  how  are  they  developing  their 
identity  and  sources  of  authority? 


Students  will  be  required  to  formu- 
late their  own  questions  and  to 
develop  them  in  three  short  papers. 
There  will  also  be  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Erica  Harth 


UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture  of 

Discontent 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Balzac,  Old  Goriot; 

E.  Gaskell,  Mary  Barton; 

Marx,  selection  from 

Capital,  1; 

Ibsen,  A  Doll's  House; 

Brecht,  Mother  Courage; 

Freud,  Civilization  and 

Its  Discontents; 

Sartre,  Dirty  Hands. 


The  main  questions  for  us  will  be: 
how  did  we  get  where  we  are  today? 
what  is  the  history  of  our  values? 

We  will  explore  these  issues  by 
tracing  the  development  of  Western 
culture  as  society  moved  from  the 
pre-capitalist  to  the  capitalist  phase. 
This  is  an  evolution  marked  by 
urbanization,  industrialization,  and 
the  rise  to  dominance  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  dynamic  of  these  forces 
is  such  that  at  the  very  moment 
when,  in  the  19th  century,  indus- 
trial capitalism  triumphed  and  the 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie  was 
assured,  the  resulting  society  began 
to  question  its  own  values  in  the 
culture  it  produced.  Interrogating 
itself.  Western  culture  found  its 
own  discontents. 


We  will  focus  our  attention  on  the 
following  problems:  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  developing  bourgeois  cul- 
ture, challenging  the  prerogatives  of 
a  dying  aristocracy;  urbanization, 
industrialization  and  the  growing 
proletariat;  family  life  and  sexual 
relations  in  modern  society;  power 
and  money;  the  role  of  the  artist. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  70 
Saul  Touster 


UHUIV12  53b 
The  Search  for  Order: 
Law,  Moral  Choice  and 
Anarchic  Energy 


Block  XII:  MW-2;  Th-TBA 


The  texts  to  be  used 

in  this  course: 

Antigone  by  Sophocles 

and  by  Jean  Anouilh; 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  King  Leai; 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels, 

Part  IV  (Among  the 

Houyhnhnms); 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and 

Preiudice; 

Melville,  Benito  Cereno: 

Flaubert,  Madame 

Bovary; 

Conrad,  The  Secret 

Sharer; 

Brecht,  The  Caucasian 

Chalk  Circle. 


h^     ^^^^^^^^^^"^^^ 


One  of  the  great  themes  in  litera- 
ture, which  literature  shares  with 
religion  and  science  in  attempting 
to  give  meaning  to  life,  is  that  of 
order  —  whether  it  is  the  order  per- 
ceived in  nature,  or  the  internal 
order  of  a  cloistered  mind,  the  order 
of  a  just  society,  or  the  ordered  form 
of  a  work  of  art.  In  this  course  we 
will  deal  with  some  great  works 
concerned  with  this  theme,  espe- 
cially as  the  search  for  order  reflects 
a  tension  between  law  (constrictive 
or  facilitative)  and  energy  (heroic, 
anarchic,  creative).  The  crux  of  that 
tension  will  often  be  expressed  in 
the  moral  choice  the  hero  —  or  the 
heroine  —  makes.  The  choice  is 
moral  in  the  sense  that  it  is  as  much 
an  emblem  and  judgment  of  the 
society  and  its  possibilities  as  it  is 
of  the  individual. 

The  course  will  begin  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  classic  story  of  Anti- 
gone as  treated  by  Sophocles  and  as 
treated  by  a  modern  playwright, 
Anouilh.  Thus,  although  the  main 
concern  of  the  course  will  be  with 
the  modern  sensibility,  as  varied  as 
that  might  have  been  since  the 
Renaissance,  our  discussions  of  the 
modern  will  find  a  useful,  critical 
frame  of  reference  in  its  classic  orig- 
ins. The  other  texts  will  be  treated 
so  that  we  might  discover  the  ways 
in  which  period,  artistic  sensibility, 
genre,  political  circumstance  and 
religious  ideas  influence  the  work  of 
art. 


Although  our  concern  may  be  with 
order,  the  texts  chosen,  as  with  all 
great  works,  will  break  any  pre- 
established  frame  to  reveal  other 
themes  and  perspectives.  In  any 
event,  we  will,  I  hope,  discover 
something  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
heroic  search  for  order,  and  some- 
thing of  the  heroic  in  the  ordinary 
ways  in  which  life  (and  art)  main- 
tain an  order  amid  chaos. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 


^  I 
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Enrollment  35 
Michael  Kaufman 


UHUM2  54b 
Literary  Passages 


Block  III:  MWF-9 


Texts: 
Beowulf: 
Dante,  Inferno: 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet, 
Kin^  Lear: 
Austen,  Emma: 
Thoreau,  Walden: 
poetry  of  Wordsworth; 
Kafka,  Metamorphosis: 
Bellow,  Seize  the  Day. 


The  term  "passages"  in  this  course's 
title  refers  to  the  variety  of  literary 
texts  we  shall  study  and  also  to  the 
complex  journeys  of  discovery  this 
literature  presents. 

Although  these  literary  journeys 
may  take  widely  divergent  forms  — 
either  literal  trips  to  actual  places 
or  imagined  odysseys  to  mythic 
locations;  movements  from  court  to 
heath,  city  to  country,  civilization 
to  unaccommodated  nature;  or  total 
transformations  during  which  the 
protagonist  never  changes  locale  — 
these  passages  lead  the  characters  to 
an  uncommon  discovery,  and  the 
reader  to  a  parallel  discovery  of  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  significance 
of  the  action. 


These  voyages  entail  undergoing 
trials  and  crucial  struggles  and 
reveal  the  necessity  for  courage  and 
resilience  either  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle or  in  the  landscape  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  whatever  form  the  pas- 
sage takes,  the  experience  and  the 
particular  world  in  which  it  is  acted 
out  become  the  occasion  and  the 
arena  for  some  profound  recognition 
about  the  complexity  of  human 
experience. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  primar- 
ily through  the  discussion  method. 
Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  essays  and  two  examinations 
on  topics  related  to  the  readings  and 
class  discussion. 


Enrollment  35 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM2  56b 

The  Mystery  of  Being 


Block  V:MWTh- 10 


Prescribed  texts: 

St.  Augustine, 

Confessions: 

Dante,  Inferno: 

Montaigne,  Selected 

Essays: 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Calderon,  Life  is  a 

Dream: 

Moliere,  Tartuffe: 

Diderot,  Rameau's 

Nephew; 

Goethe,  The  Sorrows  of 

Young  Werther; 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  Uyich; 

Mann,  Death  in  Venice: 

Anouilh,  Antigone. 


Although  the  readings  for  this 
course  are  intentionally  diversified 
in  the  cultures  they  represent,  all 
can  be  shown  to  share  a  common 
underlying  impulse:  each  of  these 
works  embodies,  in  ways  character- 
istic of  its  own  time  and  place,  the 
same  need  to  measure  life's  possibil 
ities,  recognize  human  folly  and 
human  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  thereby  to  penetrate  in 
some  degree  the  mystery  of  human 
existence.  Whether  writing  of  real 
or  of  imagined  people  and  events, 
each  author  seeks  to  comprehend 
more  fully  what  it  means  to  be  a 
human  being.  Each  text  thus  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  a 
European  literary  tradition  which 
transcends  barriers  of  language, 
politics,  and  national  culture.  Each 


work  will  be  shown  to  have  exerted 
influence  far  beyond  its  time  and 
place  in  history  and  to  have  added 
to  the  world's  permanent  store  of 
knowledge,  thought,  and  aesthetic 
pleasure. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  class  discus- 
sion of  the  major  human  issues 
raised  by  each  text.  Three  short 
essays,  a  midterm  examination,  and 
a  comprehensive  final  examination, 
constitute  the  written  work 
requirement  in  this  course. 
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Enrollment  35 
Judith  Ferster 


UHUIVI2  57b 
Reading  the  World 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


Texts: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Mark; 

Augustine,  Confessions: 

Dante,  Divine  Comedy 

(selections); 

Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bath's 

Prologue  and  Tale  and 

Clerk's  Tale; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and 

Prejudice; 

Sartre,  No  Exit; 

Margaret  Atwood, 

Surfacing. 


We  will  examine  each  work  and 
show  how  it  is  linked  to  the  others 
by  such  themes  as  the  nature  of  the 
self  and  knowledge  of  God,  our- 
selves, and  others.  We  will  compare 
various  ways  of  measuring  the 
worth  of  a  person  (through  God, 
other  people,  or  money),  and  various 
ideas  about  the  sources  of  identity 
and  political  power  (for  instance, 
God  or  the  social  context). 

In  these  works,  characters  are  por- 
trayed as  readers  of  written  texts,  of 
other  people,  and  of  the  natural 
world.  Reading  is  not  merely  the 
perfect  reception  of  a  clear  message, 
but  a  process  of  interpretation.  Mes- 
sages may  be  ambiguous,  and  send- 
ers and  receivers  may  disagree  about 


meaning  according  to  their  own 
desires;  being  interpreted  may  affect 
people  who  are  interpreted  by  oth- 
ers. The  works  explore  the  difficul- 
ties and  consequences  of 
interpretation. 

While  taking  interpretation  as  a 
theme,  the  course  will  also  promote 
awareness  of  our  own  methods  of 
interpretation. 

The  classes  will  be  discussion  with 
occasional  lectures.  Students  will 
write  three  short  papers,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment:  35 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  59b 

Heroes  and  Heroines 


Block  III:  MWF-9 


The  texts  for  this 
course: 

Chanson  de  Roland; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Balzac,  Pere  Goriot; 
Twain,  The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn; 
Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge; 
Conrad,  Lord  /im; 
Goethe,  Faust; 
Shaw,  Saint  Joan; 
Camus,  The  Plague; 
Malcolm  X, 
Autobiography. 


A  study  and  discussion  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  — 
to  country,  to  family,  to  an  ideal,  or 
to  oneself.  We  will  be  concerned 
with  the  significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

This  is  a  discussion  course.  Please 
observe  that  the  reading  list  for  this 
course  is  extensive. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Kathleen  Good 


UHUM2  60b 
Voyages  of  Initiation 


Block  V:MWTh- 10 


Texts  for  this  course: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

John; 

Augustine,  Confessions: 

Dante,  Purgatoho: 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote. 

Part  I; 

Defoe,  Moll  Flanders: 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

Mary  Shelley, 

Frankenstein; 

Stendhal,  The  Red  and 

the  Black; 

Conrad,  The  Secret 

Sharer. 


Great  works  of  literature  often 
represent  the  process  of  maturation, 
something  that  happens  in  time,  by 
a  spatial  image  —  the  voyage.  The 
physical  journey  symbolizes  the 
passage  from  a  world  of  limited 
awareness  to  a  world  where  the  hero 
or  heroine  must  confront  the 
responsibilities  and  problems  of  an 
expanded  consciousness  —  some- 
times adulthood,  sometimes  death. 
Each  period  and  culture  defines 
these  responsibilities  differently, 
and  each  text  we  study  will  suggest 
a  different  set  of  skills  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  perceived  by  its 
author. 

Through  a  close  reading  of  these 
works,  we  will  address  such  ques- 


tions as:  Does  each  protagonist  suc- 
cessfully integrate  himself  or  herself 
into  the  society  that  awaits  at  jour- 
ney's end?  How  does  the  struggle  of 
each  individual  reflect  universal 
human  concerns?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  reader's  exper- 
ience of  the  work  —  his  or  her 
voyage  through  the  text  —  and  the 
hero  or  heroine's  initiation  into  a 
new  world? 

Classes  will  be  conducted  as  discus- 
sions with  occasional  lectures  by 
the  instructor.  Students  will  be 
required  to  define  three  specific 
questions,  each  of  which  they  will 
explore  in  a  five  to  seven  page 
paper.  There  will  also  be  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 


Enrollment  35 
Harry  Zohn 


UHUM2  61b 

The  Satiric  Response  to  Life 


Block  X:MWTh-l 


The  texts  for  this 
course  will  be: 
Petronius,  Satyricon; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Erasmus,  In  Praise  of 
Folly; 

Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Goethe,  Faust,  Part  1; 
Heine,  Germany: 
A  Winter's  Tale; 
Kraus,  The  Last  Days  of 
Mankind. 


Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as 
a  weapon",  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been  strikingly  used  by  some  of  the 
greatest  writers.  In  this  course  we 
shall  examine  a  number  of  the  many 
and  varied  ways  in  which  satirists 
have,  over  the  ages,  striven  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  human  condition 
and  to  fashion  a  creative  response  to 
hypocrisy  and  other  evils  and  iniq- 
uities of  society. 

Our  exploration  of  the  satiric 
temper  as  expressed  in  world  litera- 
ture will  range  from  the  satirical 
writings  of  classical  times  to  the 
attempts  of  20th-century  Austrian 
writer  Karl  Kraus  to  uncover  and 
combat  corruption  through 
language. 


Requirements:  three  papers  as  well 
as  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Philip  Wander 


UHUM2  62b 

The  Search  for  Identity: 

Practice  and  Theory 


Blocks  VII  &  VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts  for  this  course: 
Genesis  and  Exodus; 
St.  Augustine, 
Confessions; 
Dante,  Purgatorio; 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote, 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear 
and  The  Tempest; 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Diderot,  Rameau's 
Nephew; 

Conrad,  The  Secret 
Sharer. 


One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  group 
of  works  we  will  be  reading  in  this 
course  may  be  viewed  is  as  a  series 
of  experiments  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  identity  and  place  of 
humankind  in  the  world.  Each  of 
the  works  sees  humanity  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  and  each  comes  up  with  a 
different  answer  to  the  question  of 
identity.  These  answers  can  vary  a 
great  deal;  and  the  reason  for  this 
variance  often  seems  to  lie  in  a  sin- 
gle, central  conflict:  Is  humanity  to 
be  described  theoretically  or  empir- 
ically? Theoretical  humanity  inhab- 
its society  as  it  should  be  when 
functioning  properly;  but  another 
figure,  who  might  be  called  the 
"natural"  person,  often  intrudes  and 
disrupts  the  smooth  order  of  things. 
This  basic  tension  will  be  explored. 


Enrollment  35 
David  Wong 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-Rational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 


Texts: 

Selections  from 
Descartes,  Meditations; 
Spinoza,  The  Ethics; 
Hume,  Inquiry 
Concerning  the  Princi- 
ples of  Morals; 
Pascal,  Pensees; 
Blake,  Songs  of 
Innocence  and 
Experience; 
Shelley,  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind"; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Sartre,  Existentialism  is 
a  Humanism, 
Dirty  Hands; 
Schopenhauer, 
The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea  (selections). 


What  roles  should  the  rational  and 
the  non-rational  play  in  our  com- 
mitment to  a  moral  or  religious  way 
of  life?  This  question  poses  the  guid- 
ing theme  of  the  course.  By  "the 
rational"  I  mean  the  human  capaci- 
ties for  deductive  and  inductive 
inference  and  for  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  basic  truths.  By  "the  non- 
rational"  I  mean  the  emotions,  mys- 
tical experience,  and  the  will. 

Philosophers  and  artists  who 
emphasize  the  rational  as  the  major, 
controlling  element  in  making  a 
commitment  are  Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  Shakespeare.  Those  who 
emphasize  the  non-rational  include 
Pascal,  Blake,  Shelley,  Schopenhauer 
and  Sartre.  We  shall  also  discuss 
views  of  the  rational  and  non- 


The  readings  will  be  done  in  chron- 
ological order;  and  we  will  assume, 
for  convenience,  a  cause-and-effect 
type  of  progression.  We  will  be 
starting  with  the  Bible,  an  "ancient" 
text,  for  the  sake  of  coherence.  It 
will  provide  us  with  a  common 
origin  for  the  development  of  the 
modern  sensibility  in  which  we  are 
more  specifically  interested.  Origin, 
however,  does  not  imply  authority. 
Experiments  with  identity  are  often 
conceived  of  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  challenging  authority,  as 
the  primal  story  of  Genesis  clearly 
shows. 

The  written  work  for  this  course 
will  consist  of  three  papers,  a  mid- 
term and  a  final  examination. 


Block  ViMWTh- 10 


rational  that  are  less  easily  catego- 
rized, such  as  those  of  Hume  and 
Dante.  We  shall  place  all  these 
views  in  a  sequence  of  historical 
development  so  that  they  may  be 
understood  as  influenced  by  pre- 
vious views  and  by  changing  social 
economic  and  political  conditions. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  a  mid- 
term and  final  examination. 
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A  Note  to  Upperclassmen 
and  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  the  Human- 
ities is  restricted  to  persons  who 
entered  as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of 
1986  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1 

Returning  upperclass  students  who 

must  complete  their  University 

Studies-Humanities  requirements 

may  register  in  any  of  the  classes 

with  the  same  restrictions  noted  for 

freshmen. 


Transfer  students 
to  the  Class  of  1983  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  distribution  requirement 
as  stated  in  the  catalog  for  that 
class.  Transfer  students  to  the  other 
classes  may  register  in  any  of  the 
University  Studies-Humanities 
classes  to  complete  their  require- 
ments, with  the  same  restrictions 
noted  for  freshmen. 


Students  in  the  Class  of  1983 
who  must  complete  distribution 
requirements  in  the  Humanities 
may  register  in  Professor  Fisher's 
course  (UHUMl  36a)  but  in  no 
other  course  in  the  list  of  Univer- 
sity Studies  courses  in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities. 


Teaching  Staff  1982-1983 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Judith  Hallett 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  and 
culture,  the  history  of  law  and  cus- 
tom as  it  relates  to  women 

Patricia  Johnston 

Virgil  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 

Martha  Morrison 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  cultural 

history 


Leonard  Muellner 

Homer,  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 

Deborah  Shaw 

Latin,  biblical  Hebrew,  Greek  litera- 
ture, comparative  literature 

Cheryl  Walker 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

literature,  philology 
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English 

and  American 

Literature 


Judith  Ferster 

Medieval  literature,  the  theory  of 
literature 

Philip  Fisher 

Literary  theory,  modernism  and  the 

novel 

Karen  Klein 

Medieval  literature,  the  modern 

novel,  women's  studies 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 
Renaissance  and  the  noble  drama  of 
Japan 


James  Merod 

Literary  theory  and  English  poetry 

from  the  Romantic  Period 

Richard  Onorato 

Romantic  literature,  modern  litera- 
ture, film 

Robert  Preyer 

19th-century  literature  and  thought 

Daniel  Schenker 
Modern  literature 

Susan  Staves 

Restoration  and  18th-century 

literature 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Robert  Szulkin 

19th  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 


Harry  Zohn 

19th  and  20th-century  German 
literature,  Austrian  literature, 
German-Jewish  writers,  translation, 
literature  and  music 


Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


Tzvi  Abusch 

Assyriology,  religions  and  cultures 

of  the  ancient  Near  East 

Aaron  Katchen 

Hellenistic  Jewish  thought  and  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  western  Europe 


Reuven  Kimelman 

Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish  his- 
tory, Jewish-Christian  relations 
under  the  Romans 


Philosophy 


Richard  Garrett 

Moral  and  social  philosophy 

Avraam  Koen 

Greek  philosophy  and  literature, 

history  of  ideas 


Aris  Noah 

Philosophy  and  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean thought 

David  Wong 

Ethics,  social  philosophy,  political 

philosophy,  history  of  philosophy 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Andree  Collard 

17th-century  Spanish  literature, 
comparative  literature,  women  in 
literature 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 
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Kathleen  Good 

French  literature  and  culture,  18th- 
century  literature,  literary  theory 

Erica  Harth 

17th  and  early  18th-century  French 
prose  and  comparative  literature, 
structuralism 

Murray  Sachs 

1 9th-century  French  literature,  real- 
ism and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 


Philip  Wander 

French  literature,  20th-century 

literature,  critical  theory 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


American  Studies 


Saul  Touster 

American  civilization,  legal  history 

and  theory,  iurisprudence 


Heller  School 


Michael  Kaufman 

Shakespeare,  Renaissance  literature, 

dramatic  literature 
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